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RIMROSE  VIOLA  LIBRARY.  William  Primrose  for  decades 
has  been  celebrated  as  the  world’s  foremost  violist.  Recently  he 
donated  his  memorabilia  to  Brigham  Young  University  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  “William  Primrose  Viola  Library.”  Included  in  this 
musical  treasure  are  such  items  of  interest  as  the  “working”  scores  of 
the  Bartok  Viola  Concerto  and  the  Milhaud  Second  Viola  Concerto. 
These  were  presented  to  Primrose  as  he  prepared  their  first  perform¬ 
ances.  Also  included  in  the  donation  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
scores  in  manuscript,  a  few  of  which  have  never  been  published.  For 
example  there  is  the  viola  solo  by  Ernst  Toch.  It  is  dated  1963,  one 
year  before  the  composer’s  death,  and  bears  the  inscription,  “For 
William  Primrose,  master  of  his  art,  to  please  his  somewhat  capr¬ 
icious  heart.”  So  far  as  can  be  determined,  this  piece  since  its  writing 
has  been  considered  lost  and  only  now  has  come  to  light. 

Mr.  Primrose  has  been  a  singular  phenomenon  in  the  history  of 
musical  performance.  He  is  the  only  artist  to  have  ever  achieved  in¬ 
ternational  acclaim  as  a  viola  virtuoso.  Along  with  Lionel  Tertis  and 
Paul  Hindemith,  William  Primrose  “proved”  the  viola  to  be  a  viable, 
concertizing  instrument.  His  versitility  among  musicians  of  his  rank 
resulted  in  his  distinguished  career  as  a  recording  artist  and  soloist. 
He  has  played,  for  instance,  the  prized  solo  of  “Harold”  (in  Berlioz’ 
Harold  in  Italy),  under  the  direction  of  Beecham,  Koussevitzky, 
Munch,  and  Toscanini.  He  also  occupied  the  first  chair  in  Tosca¬ 
nini’s  NBC  Orchestra  and,  as  a  chamber  musician,  was  affiliated 
with  the  London  String  Quartet,  Primrose  Quartet,  and  the  Heifetz- 
Primrose-Piatigorsky  Trio. 

For  his  signal  accomplishments.  Primrose  received  the  rank  of 
Commander  of  the  British  Empire  and  was  made  a  fellow  of  the 


London  Guildhall  School  of  Music.  His  desire  to  bequeath  the  spirit 
of  his  art  to  subsequent  generations  is  confirmed  by  the  prominent 
positions  he  has  held  on  the  faculties  of  leading  institutions,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Curtis  Institute,  Indiana  University,  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California,  Tokyo  University,  and  the  Sydney  Conservatory. 
Master  classes  and  seminars  have  been  held  in  his  honor  from  Banff 
to  Montreux.  His  students  occupy  posts  in  some  of  the  world’s  lead¬ 
ing  orchestras,  as  well  as  on  university  and  conservatory  faculties.  He 
has  contributed  numerous  articles  to  journals  of  distinction.  His  ped¬ 
agogical  books.  Violin  and  Viola  (written  with  Yehudi  Menuhin),  Art 
of  Scale  Playing,  and  Technique  is  Memory  are  standard  texts  for  violists. 

In  the  1970’s  Primrose  prepared  his  memoirs.  Walk  on  the  North 
Side,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  David  Dalton  of  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity.  This  book  was  published  in  the  spring  of  1978  by  BYU  Press. 
Primrose  and  Dalton  at  present  are  working  together  on  a  book  de¬ 
voted  to  the  pedagogy  of  the  viola. 

On  the  basis  of  the  donation  of  the  memorabilia  created  during 
Primrose’s  career,  Brigham  Young  University  plans  to  develop  a  col¬ 
lection  of  viola  literature  for  the  benefit  of  students,  scholars  and 
practicing  violists.  At  the  center  of  the  collection  will  be  the  Primrose 
material  including  his  memoirs,  his  forthcoming  book  on  viola  peda¬ 
gogy,  his  transcriptions,  his  technical  studies  for  viola,  records  and 
tapes  of  his  performances  as  a  soloist  and  chamber  music  player, 
tapes  of  conversations  and  master  classes,  and  original  manuscripts 
for  the  viola.  Also  included  will  be  letters,  articles,  programs  and  il¬ 
lustrations  pertaining  to  Primrose’s  distinguished  career  plus  current 
music  published  for  the  viola  and  viola  recordings  by  other  artists. 
Books,  treatises  and  articles  about  viola  history  and  pedagogy  will  be 
included. 

As  a  start  of  such  a  collection  the  Primrose  Library  is  a  valuable 
asset  to  BYU.  Its  diversity  will  readily  serve  the  research  needs  of 
those  interested  in  the  instrument  with  which  Primrose  has  so  ably 
performed.  The  William  Primrose  Viola  Library  will  remain  a  fitting 
reminder  of  one  musician’s  achievement  of  excellence. 
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Ernst  Toch’s  dedication  to  Primrose  of  his  Improvisation. 
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Tibor  Serly’s  transcription  of  the  Bartok  viola  concerto. 
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^  HE  POETICS  OF  W.  H.  AINSWORTH.  The  Brigham  Young 
University  Library  has  acquired  a  unique  manuscript  book  of 
poems  by  the  Victorian  author  William  Harrison  Ainsworth 
(1805-1882).  This  attractive  volume  contains  twenty-nine  original 
Ainsworth  poems  handsomely  inscribed  by  a  copyist.  In  his  own 
hand  Ainsworth  added  several  notes  and  corrections,  as  well  as  an 
original  poem  entitled  “Childhood.”  Written  during  1823  this  un¬ 
published  work  is  among  the  few,  rare  pieces  of  Ainsworth’s  early 
writing  to  bear  his  actual  signature. 

William  Ainsworth  was  born  on  February  4,  1805,  at  Number  21, 
King  Street,  in  Manchester,  England.  When  he  was  still  a  young 
boy,  his  father,  Thomas  Ainsworth,  a  solicitor  by  profession,  pur¬ 
chased  a  new  home  for  the  family  in  the  Cheetham  Hill  district 
north  of  Manchester  although  the  family  returned  to  their  King 
Street  home  during  the  winter  months.* 

By  age  18  Ainsworth  had  shown  himself  as  a  precocious  youth.  A 
Manchester  friend  described  him  as  a  handsome  person.  “Of  which, 
by  the  way,”  his  friend  noted,  “I  imagine  Will  is  by  no  means  in¬ 
sensible.”^  Ainsworth’s  handsome  appearance  was  not  the  sole  factor 
which  contributed  to  his  overweening  manner.  By  1823  he  had  al¬ 
ready  attained  a  fair  measure  of  success  in  the  literary  world.  The 
principal  contributor  to  Arliss’s  Magazine  for  the  latter  part  of  1821 
was  one  Thomas  Hall,  Esq.  Among  the  several  pieces  contributed  by 
Mr.  Hall  was  a  series  of  excerpts  from  plays  professedly  written  by  a 
little-known,  but  brilliant,  seventeenth-century  playwright  named 
William  Aynesworth.  After  fooling  numerous  readers,  the  series,  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  of  Horae  Dramaticae,  was  revealed  as  a  hoax,  and 
its  perpetrator,  the  pseudonymous  Mr.  Hall,  as  none  other  than  a 
sixteen-year-old  schoolboy,  William  Harrison  Ainsworth.  Young  Wil¬ 
liam  had  likely  been  inspired  in  the  attempt  by  the  forgeries  of 
Thomas  Chatterton.  ^  This  successful  endeavor  encouraged  the  youth 
to  write  profusely,  creating  tales,  dramas,  poems,  and  essays,  and 
translations  from  the  classics.  “As  little,  if  any,  of  this  work  appeared 
under  his  own  name,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  and  identify  all  of  it.”^ 

Out  of  this  prolific  period  came  the  1823  volume  of  poetry  now 
located  in  the  BYU  Library.  Ainsworth  wrote  it  as  a  result  of  a  ro- 
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The  signed  title  page  of  the  Poetics. 
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mantic  involvement;  he  fell  in  love  with  a  woman  nearly  twice  his 
age,  Eliza  Touchet,  the  33  year-old  wife  of  his  cousin,  Jack  Touchet. 
Originally  intended  to  be  read  only  by  Mrs.  Touchet,  the  thirty 
poems  express  Ainsworth’s  romantic  feelings  toward  a  woman  des¬ 
tined  to  become  one  of  the  most  influential  figures  in  his  life.  Although 
brash  and  cocky,  Ainsworth  was  sincere  in  his  attempt  to  win  the 
love  of  Mrs.  Touchet  as  shown  in  the  time  and  labor  spent  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  poetry  volume.  Obvious  barriers  prohibited  a  close  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  two  but  Ainsworth  with  stunning  youthful  pre¬ 
cocity  risked  possible  scorn  by  professing  deep  emotional  attraction. 

He  dedicated  the  poems  as  follows: 

To 

My  only  Friend 

To  Mrs.  Eliza  Touchet 
These  trifles— (her  own,  by  right  and  title, ) 

These  lines— ( these  overflowings  of  a  young  spirit) 

Are  privately  inscribed 
As  the  last  offerings  of  a  Heart 
Which  though 
Forbidden  to  hope. 

Cannot  forget  to  admire. 

King  Street,  Septr.  1823. 

In  the  volume,  Ainsworth  frankly  confessed  his  affection  for  Mrs. 
Touchet.  He  carefully  added  an  epigraph  to  the  poem  “To  Eliza” 
after  the  copyist  completed  the  poem’s  transcription. 

You  are  an  angel,  and  I  will  spend  my  life,  if  you  will  let  me,  in  paying 

you  the  homage  that  my  heart  feels  toward  You. 

Following  these  lines  Ainsworth  also  wrote  in  his  own  hand  the 
words,  “The  Confession,”  distinctly  indicating  that  the  Eliza  ad¬ 
dressed  in  the  poem  was  indeed  Eliza  Touchet,  and  the  feelings  spo¬ 
ken  of,  his  own. 

The  bulky  stanzas  of  heroic  couplets  which  follow  these  lines  can 
be  interpeted  in  light  of  this  epigraph.  The  following  extract  from 
the  middle  of  the  rather  lengthy  poem  is  exemplary  of  the  whole  in 
showing  young  William  Ainsworth’s  deep  and  desperate  longing  for 
Eliza: 
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Ainsworth  modified  in  his  own  hand  his  poem  “To  Eliza.” 
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Sweet  Lady— shall  young  hope  the  hours  beguile 
Shall  expectation  wait  to  catch  the  smile— 

Or  must  my  thoughts  their  hue  of  brightness  lose, 
And  all  my  dreams  of  love  and  beauty  close; 

Forbid  me  not  still,  still  to  love  thee— Nay 
In  that  I  could  not  even  thee  obey— 

Though  disappointment  blight  affection’s  shoot. 

And  tears,  and  grief  alone  be  passion’s  fruit 
My  heart  to  thee  must  ever  beat  the  same 
For  tears,  though  bitter,  cannot  quench  love’s  flame— 
Nor  love  into  forgetfulness  shall  sink— 

Till  fading  memory  shall  of  Lethe  drink 


The  majority  of  the  poems  are  headed  by  titles  containing  the  first 
names  of  women  other  than  Mrs.  Touchet.  Still,  by  nature  of  the 
work  it  is  certain  that  Ainsworth  meant  most  of  the  poems  to  pertain 
to  her,  even  though  some  may  not  have  been  composed  with  her  in 
mind.  These  lines  from  one  of  three  poems  entitled  “To  Zoe”  seem 
particularly  to  express  Ainswoth’s  feelings: 

Yet  scarce  can  think  to  love— a  sin— 

Oh  no,  it  surely  cannot  be. 

It  is— far— too— too  like  to  heaven 
To  be  forbidden— and  to  me 

Though  never  other  heaven  were  given 
Than  I  could  feel  within  thy  arms 

Though  never  other  world  I  knew. 

Hereafter  but  thy  world  of  charms; 

Oh  I  would  gladly  bid  adieu 
To  ever  hope  of  brighter  spheres 

However  bright  those  spheres  may  be 
And  spend  through  countless  raptured  years 
Eternity  in  loving  thee. 

Many  of  the  other  poems  also  discuss  some  aspect  of  a  young 
man’s  longing  for  his  beloved.  Most  of  these  applied  to  Eliza  Touch- 
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et,  as  Ainsworth  in  his  concluding  note  attributed  the  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  for  the  poems  to  her: 

All  these  Poems  were  written  in  my  nineteenth  Summer— let  this  plead  my 
excuse  for  their  volatility  childishness  and  crudity  with  my  fair  friend— she 
knows  what  they  originated  in,  or  her  mirror  will  inform  her,  she  will  there¬ 
fore  impute  their  over  earnestness  to  the  proper  cause. 

Ainsworth  was  clearly  infatuated  by  Mrs.  Touchet  in  1823  when  he 
wrote  these  poems  “As  the  last  offerings  of  a  Heart  Which  though 
Forbidden  to  hope,  Cannot  forget  to  admire.” 

But  that  infatuation  did  not  last.  Ainsworth  turned  away  from  the 
unobtainable  Mrs.  Touchet  to  a  love  more  close  at  hand.  Whether  he 
lost  hope  in  Mrs.  Touchet  or  realized  the  obvious  incongruities  of 
wooing  her  is  unclear.  However,  he  married  Fanny  Ebers. 

This  marriage,  though  it  produced  three  girls,  was  not  a  happy 
one,  and  in  1835  Ainsworth  and  his  wife  separated  by  mutual  con¬ 
sent.  At  this  point  Ainsworth  sought  out  his  first  love  and  moved  to 
London  to  live  with  the  now  widowed  Mrs.  Touchet  and  her  sister. 

For  the  next  several  years,  Kensal  Lodge,  the  home  of  Mrs.  Touch¬ 
et,  became  the  hub  of  Ainsworth’s  new  literary  activities  as  a  writer 
of  historical  romances.  The  reading  public  instantly  devoured  his 
novel  Rookwood  written  in  1834.  Ainsworth  was  prompted  to  remark 
about  his  sudden  fame:  “As  Byron  says,  I  went  to  bed  unknown, 
arose,  and  found  myself  famous.”^  Before  his  career  had  ended,  he 
had  completed  some  forty  historical  novels  and  an  untold  number  of 
smaller  works.  He  worked  as  a  magazine  editor  and  also  encouraged 
other  writers.  Though  many  of  his  works  were  unsuccessful,  he  out¬ 
sold  many  more  skilled  authors  and  became  one  of  the  more  promi¬ 
nent  literary  figures  of  his  day.  While  at  Kensal  Lodge,  Ainsworth 
hosted  numerous  social  gatherings  attended  by  many  of  the  budding 
and  established  artistic  figures  of  the  day,  including  Thackeray,  Bul- 
wer-Lytton,  Cruikshank,  Disraeli,  Forster,  and  Dickens.® 

Though  the  exact  nature  of  the  Ainsworth-Touchet  relationship  is 
difficult  to  ascertain,  until  the  woman’s  death  the  pair  enjoyed  an 
intimate  closeness.  Mrs.  Touchet  exercised  a  heavy  influence  on  the 
eminent  author  and  Ainsworth  enjoyed  the  presence  of  a  woman  he 
considered  in  his  youth  to  be  the  model  of  female  perfection.  Dinner 
guests  referred  to  Mrs.  Touchet  as  Ainsworth’s  aunt.  To  those  unac- 
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Ainsworth’s  dedication  of  his  poems  to  Eliza  Touchet. 
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quainted  with  the  actual  relationship,  it  might  indeed  appear  the 
Eliza,  fifteen  years  Ainsworth’s  senior,  was  his  aunt.’ 

The  1823  volume  of  poetry  written  for  Eliza  Touchet  provides  a 
clearer  understanding  of  an  important  relationship  in  the  life  of 
Ainsworth;  the  passion  and  emotion  of  youthful  exuberance  lasted  a 
lifetime.  This  unpublished  manuscript  book  makes  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  BYU’s  fine  Victorian  Collection. 


'Stewart  M.  Ellis,  fV.  H.  Ainsworth  and  His  Friends,  2  vols.  (New  York:  John  Lane  Company,  1911), 
1:20,  28. 

^As  cited  by  Francis  Gribble,“ Harrison  Ainsworth,”  The  Fort  Nightly  Review  o.s.  83  (March  1905):  535. 
3Ellis,l:61. 

^Ellis,  1:60. 

^Malcolm  Elwin,  Victorian  Wallflowers;  A  Panoramic  Survey  of  the  Popular  Literary  Periodicals  (Port  Wash¬ 
ington,  N.Y.:  Kennikat  Press,  1966),  p.  163. 

®Malcolm  Elwin,  “Harrison  Ainsworth,”  London  Mercury  26  (August  1932):  351;  Ellis,  1:270;  Elwin, 
Victorian  Wallflowers,  p.  163. 

’Ellis,  2:34,  40:  1:230. 


ATANUAL  OF  CATHOLIC  DEVOTIONS.  Why  would  a  Man- 
^ml  of  Catholic  Devotions  be  found  in  Brigham  Young’s  personal 
library?  The  story  behind  this  book,  presented  to  President  Young  by 
Father  Edward  Kelly  and  now  in  the  Harold  B.  Lee  Library’s  collec¬ 
tion,  is  an  interesting  vignette  of  early  Utah  history. 

Father  Kelly  was  the  first  Catholic  priest  assigned  to  Utah  when 
there  were  fewer  than  1000  Catholics  in  the  entire  territory.  The 
Archbishop  of  San  Francisco  sent  Kelly  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  1866. 
Arriving  in  June,  he  preceeded  to  call  all  the  Catholics  in  the  city  to 
Mass.  The  problem  of  a  meeting  place  was  solved  when  Brigham 
Young  and  LDS  officials  offered  the  old  Salt  Lake  Assembly  Hall. 

This  amicable  gesture  began  a  genuine  friendship  between  the 
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Catholic  cleric  and  the  Mormon  prophet.  Mutual  respect  between 
the  two  helped  solve  other  problems  Kelly  encountered.  The  priest 
held  a  bazaar,  and  with  its  proceeds  and  private  subscriptions 
bought  a  plot  of  ground  on  which  the  Cathedral  of  the  Madeleine 
was  later  built.  A  title  dispute  arose  soon  after  the  purchase,  and  the 
seller  and  Father  Kelly  agreed  to  submit  the  matter  to  Brigham 
Young  for  arbitration.  Deciding  that  the  Catholics  were  in  the  right. 
President  Young  ordered  the  deed  to  be  handed  over  to  Father  Kel- 

ly- 

Some  time  later,  after  conducting  a  funeral  service  for  a  prominent 
local  doctor.  Father  Kelly  received  a  threatening  note,  warning  him 
to  leave  Salt  Lake  City.  He  brought  the  note  immediately  to  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Brigham  Young,  who  took  it,  examined  it  carefully,  and  said, 
“Father  Kelly,  that  was  never  written  by  my  people  and  I  can  prove 
that  from  the  quality  of  the  paper  used.  You  remain  and  I  shall  see 
that  you  shall  not  be  disturbed  and  that  not  even  a  hair  of  your  head 
shall  be  touched.” 

Although  Father  Felly  did  remain  in  Utah  for  two  years,  poor 
health  forced  him  to  return  in  1868  to  California.  Visiting  Salt  Lake 
City  in  1876,  he  called  on  Brigham  Young,  who  expressed  his  regrets 
that  Kelly  had  left  Utah.  To  show  his  respect  Father  Kelly  presented 
Brigham  with  a  new  autographed  book.  The  inscription  on  the  Man¬ 
ual  of  Catholic  Devotions  reveals  the  humor  and  easy  friendship  shared 
by  the  two  men. 


President  Brigham  Young 
from 

Rev.  Father  Kelly— who 
frequently  prays  for  the  Presidents 
conversion  to  the  Faith  &  the  Church 
established  by  our  Blessed  Redeemer 
VIS.;  =  the  Catholic  Church 
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I  ^  HE  RIME  OF  MICHELANGELO.  Mention  the  name  of 
Michelangelo  and  images  of  painting  and  sculpture  crowd  the 
mind’s  eye.  But  not  poetry.  Poetry  usually  is  not  thought  of  as  one  of 
his  accomplishments.  The  cause  for  this  scant  recognition  of  the  art¬ 
ist’s  poetic  prowess  may  be  traced  to  the  spotted  efforts  of  his  grand¬ 
nephew  who  first  compiled  his  uncle’s  Rime.  Recently  the  Harold  B. 
Lee  Library  acquired  a  copy  of  a  first  edition  of  this  compilation 
printed  in  Florence  in  1623.  A  modest  volume  eighty-eight  pages  in 
length,  it  was  the  only  collection  of  Michelangelo’s  poetry  for  over 
two  hundred  years. 


During  his  lifetime  the  artist’s  poetry  circulated  among  his  friends 
in  the  form  of  letters.  Judging  him  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  the  Ren¬ 
aissance,  his  friends  convinced  him  to  prepare  his  favorite  poems  for 
publication.  But  this  never  materialized.  After  his  death,  his  nephew 
Lionardo  looked  after  the  collected  writings  until  sixty  years  later 
when  a  grand-nephew,  Michelangelo  il  Giovane,  known  as  Michel¬ 
angelo  the  Younger,  assigned  himself  the  task  of  assembling  and 
publishing  his  grand-uncle’s  poetry. 

This  younger  Michelangelo  had  a  reputation  as  an  artist  in  his 
own  right.  He  was  a  member  of  the  prestigious  Florentine  Academy 
at  seventeen,  as  well  as  an  active  member  of  the  Crusca  Academy 
later  on.  Michelangelo  the  Younger  was  a  careful  student  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  frequented  the  most  scholarly  circles  of  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  during  his  lifetime.  He  had  also  inherited  his  grand-uncle’s  at¬ 
traction  to  poetry,  nobility  and  the  Medici,  and  his  thurst  for  fame.’ 
Obviously,  in  editing  Michelangelo’s  poetry  he  intended  to  produce 
an  impressive  work  to  honor  himself  and  his  already  honor-laden  an¬ 
cestor. 

To  the  dismay  of  modern  critics,  Michelangelo  the  Yonger  twisted 
his  familial  devotion  into  deceit.  After  he  had  gathered  the  original 
manuscripts  found  in  the  archives  of  his  family  and  the  Vatican,  he 
decided  to  tamper  with  them  so  his  grand-uncle  would  be  beyond 
reproach  as  a  moral  human  being.  In  poetry  addressed  to  men,  mas¬ 
culine  pronouns  were  changed  to  feminine,  thereby  avoiding  any 
possible  aspersions  on  the  great  artist’s  personal  life.  Abrupt  verses, 
originally  effective  in  expressing  the  poet’s  intentions,  the  grand¬ 
nephew  smoothed  and  expanded  to  meet  the  more  “refined”  tastes  of 
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R  I  M  E 

D  I 

MICHELAGNOLO 

BVONARROTI. 

Raccolte  da  Michelagnolo 
fuoNipote. 


IN  FIRENZE  APPRESSO  I  GIVNTI 

CON  IICSNZU  DE'  SVPERIOKI. 

M.  DC.  XXIIL 

Title  page  of  the  1623  edition  of  the  Rime. 
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the  then-pevailing  Baroque  period.  The  sacreligious  and  self-appoint¬ 
ed  editor  automatically  discarded  many  poems  with  questionable 
subjects  or  literary  techniques.  For  two  hundred  years  this  distorted 
edition  was  read  as  Michelangelo’s  poetry  and  judged  as  inferior. 

Not  until  1863  was  another  edition  of  Michelangelo’s  Rime  pub¬ 
lished,  the  result  of  the  work  of  many  writers,  editors  and  translators 
who  searched  documents  from  before  1623  for  authentic  Michelan¬ 
gelo  poetry,^  eventually  finding  some  343  poems  or  fragments.  As  a 
result,  Michelangelo  regained  his  poetic  reputation,  hailed  by  critics 
as  the  foremost  madrigalist  of  the  Italian  sixteenth  century. 

The  1623  edition  nevertheless  remains  as  the  volume  by  which  the 
poet  was  studied  and  known  for  two  and  a  half  centuries.  In  this  edi¬ 
tion,  readers  found  little  of  Michelangelo’s  poetic  genius.  As  the  gilt 
edging  of  the  edition  now  held  by  the  Harold  B.  Lee  Library  belies 
the  corrupted  writing  within,  so  does  the  editing  misrepresent  the  po¬ 
etry  of  an  artistic  genius.  The  grandeur  of  accomplishment  was  di¬ 
minished  by  a  zealous  and  self-serving  editor  worried  about  his  fam¬ 
ily’s  reputation. 


'Robert  J.  Clements,  The  Poetry  of  Michelangelo  (New  York:  New  York  University  Press,  1965),  p.  16. 
^Joseph  Tusian,  The  Complete  Poems  of  Michelangelo  (London:  Peter  Owens,  1960),  pp.  13-14. 
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